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THE NEW NORTHWEST 

We have long been accustomed to refer to the old Northwest, 
the region about the upper Great lakes, as the early frontier in 
American history. That territory has always been, in the eyes 
of historians, the classic land of pioneer adventure and In- 
dian romance. It was the first land occupied and conquered by 
the great Ojibway confederation in its westward expansion from 
the sea. It was the scene of the heroic exploits of the early mis- 
sionary explorers, of Du Luth's Avanderings, and of La Salle's 
imperial venture. Over the conflict of claims in a portion of this 
Northwest the French and the English fought out the right of 
possession of the entire continent. Here Pontiac and his con- 
federates made their last stand against the conquerors of the 
French in what was undoubtedly the greatest Indian war against 
the whites, as far as numbers were concerned, that was ever wit- 
nessed. In the early years of American history this region was, 
therefore, fairly well known to white men, and what went on 
there has been recorded with a considerable degree of minute- 
ness and accuracy. 

But at the outer verge of this historic area lies another region, 
ten times its size, or as large as the United States without Alas- 
ka. This region the writer has chosen to call the new Northwest, 
partly because it is just tentatively coming into the fringe of 
recognition by historians and geographers and partly because it 
belongs both to Canada and to the United States. It extends 
from the Arctic ocean southward to the mouth of the Missouri 
river and from Hudson bay and Lake Superior west to the 
Rocky mountains. Within its limits are four great river valleys — 
the Mackenzie, the Churchill, the Saskatchewan, and the Red 
— aggregating a total length of considerably over 7,000 miles. 
In addition to this there is a lake area of over 75,000 square 
miles, which compares well with the area of the Great lakes, 
which is 95,000 square miles. The climate is one of extremes 
slightly modified by warm Pacific winds. It is a geographical 
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unit, being an extensive sloping plain somewhat altered by ice 
action and erosion; its only counterpart is the Busso-Siberian 
plain that unites Europe and Asia. Here lies the true north- 
west of the continent, and, formidable because of its size and 
inaccessibility, it remained for nearly two centuries after the 
discovery of America all unknown and unexplored, a potential 
empire beyond the uttermost bounds of civilization. 

The animal life of this region was well-nigh as uniform as its 
geography. From the south came the annual migration of the 
buffalo, covering the prairie stretches with passing herds total- 
ing millions, reaching their northern limit at the Great Slave 
lake. A corresponding movement southward of the great cari- 
bou herds of the frozen tundras gave to this immense area a 
food supply as unvarying and persistent as the seasons them- 
selves. The other big game, like the elk, moose, deer, and ante- 
lope, filled up the gaps and added variety to the otherwise monot- 
onous procession of wild animals available for food and other 
uses. Of equal importance, as furnishing the wealth to tempt 
the hunter and the trader, were the countless fur-bearing ani- 
mals of the region, the beaver easily leading in number and in 
value. 

Two great Indian groups fought for the supremacy of various 
portions of this area. The Ojibway met and vanquished the 
Dakota on the shores of Lake Superior and drove them west 
beyond the Eed river and south of Devils lake in North Dakota. 
This conflict lasted for over two centuries, and was the most ex- 
tensive and important purely Indian war recorded in our 
annals. 

Each of these groups fought in a manner characteristic of 
their training and traditions. The Dakota, or, as they are more 
commonly called, the Sioux, were skilled in prairie craft and 
knew the trails over the trackless plains, the springs and lakes, 
the vegetable and animal food. They knew, too, how to cover 
their trail by means of prairie fire, and how to drive their ene- 
mies out or destroy them by the same means. Little skilled in 
woodcraft, they were easily driven out of the wooded lake re- 
gion of Minnesota and across the Red river. Here, however, 
they rallied, and in turn drove back their opponents from the 
wind-swept plains of which they had the mastery. The Ojibway 
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had always occupied a timbered area, well supplied with lakes ; 
with woodcraft and water craft they were familiar; they were 
expert canoemen, skilled in fishing and trapping. In war they 
were famous for cleverly laid ambushes, and on the water they 
easily vanquished their foes; besides this, they first had guns 
from the French. The Dakota could not hold them back, there- 
fore, so long as they were fighting in the forest tangles they knew 
so well. The Ojibway developed early various community arts, 
cloth-making, mat-weaving, and canoe-making ; they had pottery, 
they carved the bone pieces for their games of chance with no 
little skill, and their literature was rich and varied. Their 
Metawin ceremony was more elaborately worked out than any- 
thing to which the Dakota had attained. When, however, the 
Dakota were expelled from the plains region about Turtle 
mountains, the Ojibway, who occupied this wooded fortress that 
dominated the adjoining prairies, began to lose their knowledge 
of the ancient woodcraft and village arts of their forefathers, 
and to take on the lower civilization of the buffalo-hunting 
plainsmen. But the entrance of the whites put an end to any 
further independent Indian development in this new Northwest. 

Three historic fur-trade routes tapped the wealth of this 
region : the Montreal or French route by way of the Great lakes 
and Rainy river; the English or the Hudson bay. Nelson, and 
Red river route; and last of all, the New Orleans and St. Louis 
route by way of the Mississippi and Missouri rivers on the 
road used first by the French and later by the Spanish fur- 
traders. 

The first white nation to penetrate this new Northwest was 
the French. Champlain's killing the two chiefs of the Five na- 
tions in a chance Indian skirmish was not an accident that de- 
termined the course of the future French policy toward the 
Indians. The historians to the contrary notwithstanding, the 
French rejected a promising Iroquois alliance in favor of the 
confederated Ojibway. They knew, after a careful review of 
the situation, that while the Iroquois might some day conquer 
the whole northwest, especially by means of French aid, this 
would ruin the fur trade for generations and would engender 
strife and bitterness which would always be a bar to trade. On 
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the other hand, it seemed certain if they gave their aid to the 
Ojibway confederation in their conflict with the Iroquois, espe- 
cially in view of the extensive territories held by this confedera- 
tion and of the great number of their allies, that, so long as 
they treated the Indians fairly, they would be secure in their 
fur-trade operations in a territory that stretched away to the 
west and northwest beyond the farthest bounds of exploration. 

With so propitious a beginning the French fur-trade opera- 
tions were, from the first, extraordinarily successful and were 
extended over a continually widening area of exploitation, and 
the relations between the French and the Indians, outside the re- 
stricted region of the Five nations, remained relatively cordial 
up to the end of the French occupation of America, 

The earliest explorer to break out of the conventional bounds 
of the old Northwest was Badisson. He had, prior to his north- 
ern explorations, gone far south of the Great lakes and had 
reached a great river, "rolling, majestic, profound," probably 
the Mississippi, but possibly the Ohio. In 1662 he opened a new 
era in American history by discovering and exploring the south- 
ern coasts of Hudson bay (though this is disputed by many) and 
by urging at the court of Louis XIV the organization of a royal 
company to open up the unlimited resources of this new fur- 
bearing land. After failing here, he went to England and laid 
the matter before King Charles II and his subjects. The enemies 
of Radisson have made much of this very natural action of his, 
holding him guilty of disloyalty to his king and country. But 
it must be remembered that Charles II, previous to his restora- 
tion in 1660, had been the honored guest at the French court and 
that he thought it not beneath his dignity to receive money 
regularly from his French brother-in- royalty, Louis XIV, to 
render it unnecessary to summon so often that fractious par- 
liament which insisted on an anti-French policy. Radisson was, 
therefore, no more a traitor than the English king himself, when 
he took part in the organization of the historic Hudson's Bay 
company. It is not yet susceptible of proof, but there is good 
circumstantial evidence to show that the location of the York 
factory at the mouth of Nelson river was no mere lucky acci- 
dent, but that the site was already known to Radisson, who 
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passed it on to the new company at the time when he fully ex- 
pected to receive regular employment and stock holdings in the 
new venture. 

Eadisson looms large on the far-off horizon of the early North- 
west history; and the undreamed-of possibilities of the Hud- 
son 's Bay company, realized in the later centuries, fully justify 
giving him a high place among those men of heroic mold who 
wrought so mightily in the days when the continent was young. 

Hardly a generation had passed before the wisdom of seizing 
the unequaled trade advantages of Hudson bay became apparent 
to all. In the negotiations for the treaty of Utrecht in 1713 the 
English demanded and received as their own not merely all posts 
on Hudson bay, but all the territory drained by the waters flow- 
ing into this bay, as well. Thus at one stroke a vast territory of 
greater potentiality than any yet held by the French was trans- 
ferred to their rivals. It is often stated by historians that in the 
eighteenth century the French claims and settlements in America 
so completely overlapped and inclosed the small area held by the 
English that the latter were in danger of being driven into the 
sea. It would be far nearer the actual facts to state that, title 
to the remote northwest having passed to the English, further 
legal extension of French fur-trade interests in that direction 
was completely barred as far southward as the sources of the 
Red river. And from the villages of the Five nations in New 
York and from the hardy populations of the entire Appalachian 
area a growing English competition was bringing vigorous pres- 
sure to bear upon the dwindling fur-trade monopoly of the 
French in the Great lakes region itself. Furthermore, into the 
lower portion of the Mississippi valley the English of the Caro- 
linas were constantly pushing their trade ; and here also there 
was danger of Spanish attack from Florida, Mexico, and the 
growing southwest frontier post of Santa Fe. By the time of the 
treaty of Utrecht, certainly, the future clearly belonged to the 
English, both because of the extent of territory actually held by 
treaty and by settlement, and because of their proved ability to 
foster and utilize European emigration in the development of 
the natural resources of the region which had fallen into their 
hands. This larger strategy of fur-trade competition by which 
the French were not only outdistanced but also cut off from 
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future sources of traffic is proof that, by tlie beginning of the 
eighteenth century at least, the English had begun to compre- 
hend the importance of this greater Northwest and to occupy 
thus early its points of vantage. 

One Frenchman, at least, foresaw the impending danger of 
English supremacy and made a well-planned, though unsuc- 
cessful, attempt to preserve French power. In 1728, while sta- 
tioned at Lake Nipigon, north of Lake Superior, Verendrye 
heard of a wonderful tribe of white Indians living on a west- 
ward-flowing river. On the pretext that he might check the Hud- 
son 's Bay company he obtained permission from the local au- 
thorities to establish trading posts northwest of the Great 
lakes. He was successful after six years of arduous toil in estab- 
lishing a line of posts from Grand Portage on Lake Superior to 
the present site of the city of Winnipeg, where he built Fort La 
Rouge. In 1738 he reached his farthest point west on the Assini- 
boine river, and built Fort La Eeine (Portage La Prairie) ; from 
this fort he struck off southwest and discovered a village of the 
Hidatsa, whom he called the * ' Mantannes. ' ' From here he sent 
forward a day's journey his son, who discovered a westward- 
flowing river, which the elder Verendrye called the "Mon- 
tanne. ' ' He tells us in his journal that he intended to return and 
explore this river to the Pacific ocean — for to him there were no 
Rocky mountains barring the way, and he was sure that he 
had discovered the road to India and China. His two sons fol- 
lowed up this initial exploration; after crossing the Missouri 
river at the mouth of the Little Knife in North Dakota, they ex- 
plored westward to the mountains, and then returned to Fort 
La Reine. Still later other forts were established and trade was 
opened along the Saskatchewan to the foot of the Rockies. 

Verendrye was a true empire-builder and he understood fron- 
tier tactics in the large as few men have. His splendid talents 
and his unfailing devotion to his purpose served to hold in 
check the malevolence of his numerous and influential enemies. 
That he failed may be ascribed to the supineness of the home 
government and to the timid conservatism and the narrow- 
minded complacency of the local French authorities. His im- 
perial plan, though barely sketched out on the map of the greater 
Northwest, first seriously threatened English supremacy in 
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North America. He all but anticipated Alexander Mackenzie's 
discoveries and came dangerously near forestalling the Lewis 
and Clark expedition across country to the Columbia river and 
the north Pacitic coast, to say nothing of the voyages of Simon 
Fraser and Alexander Henry, Jr., and their fellow explorers. 
Moreover, his scheme involved the policy of extending the 
French-Ojibway alliance to include the great Dakota confed- 
eracy of the trans-Mississippi country, with all its dependent 
tribes. It went still farther in its scope and threatened in 
Texas, if not in Florida, the opening of the entire Mississippi 
valley (La Salle's old plan) to a trade centering at New Orleans. 
With the Hudson's Bay company cut off from expansion and 
driven back upon the barren shores of the bay, and the French 
possessions filling a considerable part of the middle west, with 
an outlet to the Pacific trade, the English would be threatened, 
indeed. The Verendryes, father and sons, accomplished won- 
ders with the meager support accorded them, but during the 
last years of the undertaking, when government aid would have 
been decisive, the French were frittering away their national re- 
sources in a profitless struggle to assist Frederick the Great in 
despoiling Austria. Broken in health, burdened by debt, yet 
fighting against overwhelming odds to the very last, Verendiye 
died in 1749 and his grand enterprise passed away with him who 
had given it birth, and who had for so many years championed 
it single handed and alone. 

The collapse of the French power in 1763 did not materially 
change the nature of the fur-trade advance. The menace of the 
trans-Allegheny settlement, which became a reality after 1783, 
marked the Great lakes fur trade for speedy extinction. Soon 
along the line of Verendrye's abandoned posts English free 
traders invaded the territory of the chartered Hudson's Bay 
company and began to reap a harvest of untold wealth in this 
virgin fur-bearing land. The immense profits that were gathered 
in a single season and the heavy cost of outfitting for tratBc in 
such remote regions led to the organization of these free 
traders into the Northwest company in 1784, with headquarters 
at Montreal, Verendrye's old starting point. Ten years later 
this company broke into two, the new organization becoming the 
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X. Y. company in 1794, both companies competitors of the Hud- 
son's Bay company. 

But these two groups of fur-traders did not long remain apart ; 
the advantage of union and the losses of competition soon led 
the principal investors to coalesce in 1804. Thanks to the work 
of Alexander Mackenzie, who had already explored the interior 
of the great plain to the Arctic ocean and had crossed the 
Rockies to the Pacific, the area open to lucrative fur operations 
was enormously extended. The reorganized Northwest com- 
pany was under the direction of able and experienced English 
and Scotch traders, who employed the best of the veteran 
French and half-breed voyageurs, canoemen, and hunters, 
trained under an earlier regime. In the long fur-trade duel that 
ensued, the younger company had the advantage of more acces- 
sible headquarters at Montreal which kept the business interests 
centered there in close touch with the actual field of operations. 
The Hudson's Bay company, on the other hand, received its 
orders from dividend-hunting directors in far-off London, and 
there was very decided loss arising from diversity of opinions 
between the central head and those who carried out orders in 
the American wilderness. In a short time the Northwest com- 
pany had taken possession of this great middle empire for itself, 
and its rivals were even compelled to share with it that region 
to which they were entitled by charter. At every strategic 
point one or both of the rivals built forts and sought to obtain 
their annual quota of furs by every means, fair or foul. Thus 
this enormous wilderness was crossed and recrossed by a net- 
work of fur-trade routes, while trading posts were established 
at the more important fords and portages. This half century 
of fur-trade expansion and conflict, ending in 1821, is the true 
heroic age of the fur company. The bare roll of names recalls 
vividly the most remarkable of their achievements ; James Fin- 
ley, the Frobishers, Alexander Henry, Samuel Hearne, Alexan- 
der Mackenzie, Simon McTavish, David Thompson, Alexander 
Henry, Jr., Simon Fraser, and a host of others, as chief factors, 
surveyors, explorers, and Indian traders, accomplished the most 
difficult tasks. The length of their journeys, the natural ob- 
stacles they overcame, the privations they endured, the skill and 
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daring they displayed, the mere extent of the area laid tribute 
the amount and value of the trade arising from their labors — 
all these distinguished their achievements from any others in 
our early history. There is something truly Homeric in their 
stubborn conflict with the mighty, barbaric powers of nature, 
In the savage and relentless struggles of these wilderness heroes 
with each other, there emerged those elemental forces in human 
nature in all their crude and pristine vigor, unchecked by law 
or convention. The story of their deeds is etched on the sur- 
face of this once-unpeopled waste, in their old trails and fords, 
in their ruined trading posts and their abandoned camps and un- 
used portages; and it forms a veritable frontier epic, which it 
is ours to preserve as a priceless record of how the men of those 
days dared and achieved. 

The unexpected entrance of Lord Selkirk into the conflict as 
chief shareholder in the badly crippled Hudson's Bay company 
in the new role of colonizer, in spite of Alexander Mackenzie's 
effort to oppose him, brings the long struggle to a sudden and 
dramatic close. Whatever may be thought of his motives or his 
methods, there can be no doubt of the deadly nature of the attack 
which Selkirk directed at his great rival. In 1811 he estab- 
lished a small colony at the grand forks of the Bed and the As- 
siniboine rivers, where Winnipeg now stands. These colonists, 
ostensibly transplanted into this interior wilderness as farmers, 
actually arrived without agricultural implements or seeds and 
were for some years driven by necessity to draw most of their 
subsistence from buffalo-hunting. Nevertheless, it was not 
neglect nor poverty that left them thus unable to utilize the rich 
soil as a means of livelihood. They were abundantly supplied 
with muskets, bayonets, and even with some artillery, while 
their governor drilled them in the use of these weapons. This 
military establishment, for it was little else, was planted at the 
exact point of communication between the principal fur-trade 
territory of the Northwest company and its eastern market and 
outfitting points, and it completely dislocated communications 
and cut off the supply of pemmican for the western posts. On 
the part of the Hudson's Bay company, therefore, it seemed to 
threaten active war and the extermination of that company's 
rivals. The challenge was accepted by the Northwest company. 
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the partners of which urged in defense of their position tliat the 
monopoly claimed by their rivals was an infringement upon the 
rights of free Englishmen, like themselves, who were pursuing 
their lawful trade in a land open to all alike. Lord Selkirk's 
grant and colony they held to be a deliberate attempt of an out- 
sider to rob them of the fruits of their labor by a mere legal 
device having its origin in England and wholly failing to take 
into account their rights as inhabitants and citizens of the land. 
As is usual in such cases the ensuing violence and destruction of 
property bore most heavily upon the unhappy colonists. As for 
the trading companies, the compromise and coalescence of 1821 
put an end to any further conflict. 

But Lord Selkirk builded better than he knew when, as a 
purely military move in the fur-trade war, he dropped this mere 
handful of untrained Highland Scotch into the middle of a 
prairie wilderness and left them to reconstruct their industrial 
lives in accordance with a new and strange environment. All 
unwittingly he had begun the agricultural conquest of the richest 
river valley in America, and time has proved abundantly the 
correctness of this initial experiment. Quite unexpectedly in the 
later history of the Selkirk colony there developed that antago- 
nism between the farmer and the fur-trader which portended the 
speedy elimination of the later as the dominant factor in the 
colony. In this respect this colony follows quite closely the line 
of evolution pursued by its English counterparts on the Atlantic 
seaboard. The transformation of the Selkirk colony from a 
state of entire dependence on an outside corporation for land 
allotments, markets, and local government, to a condition of self- 
dependence resembled the historic evolution of Virginia, North 
Carolina, and Pennsylvania, except in the somewhat longer time 
required by the latter to reach the various stages of growth. 
Less than a generation had passed before the Selkirk colonists 
had broken the Hudson's Bay company's monopoly of power 
and were far on their way toward industrial independence. The 
steps by which this result was reached followed each other in 
rapid succession. The "speeding-up process" was assisted by 
the presence of a shifting mass of discontented metis or half- 
breeds. This portion of the population, in turn, had for leaders 
a considerable number of retired employees, whose services had 
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been dispensed with upon the coalition of the companies and the 
termination of the active fur-trade war. These ex-factors and 
fur-traders chafed under the restraints imposed in the interests 
of the company and could always be counted on to do their part 
in bringing their former employers to terms. Another factor 
of considerable importance in hurrying to maturity this revolt 
of the Selkirk settlers against corporation monopoly was the 
presence of a population south of the international boundary 
line which was already in possession of those rights and privi- 
leges which they were struggling to obtain. The constant inter- 
course along the Red river cart trails between Fort Garry and 
St. Paul, Minnesota, and also such traffic as the river afforded 
had early familiarized the Selkirkers with the many practical ad- 
vantages of some form of representative government. Their 
petitions for redress of grievances and for removal of obstruc- 
tions to free trade, and their occasional outbursts of mob vio- 
lence, paralleled in a striking manner what had taken place in 
the Atlantic colonies during the previous century. 

The Spanish period of control of the lower portion of this 
region extends over a brief generation and has but little signifi- 
cance to the general historian. New Orleans and St. Louis be- 
came the trade centers for a considerable fur traffic extending 
up the Missouri valley to the Rocky mountains, while Santa Fe 
developed overland trade across the upper courses of the 
streams far to the northward. It was probably the faint echo 
of this Spanish trade advance, confused and distorted by dis- 
tance, that came to the ears of Verendrye at his far-off post on 
Lake Nipigon in 1728. The typical trader of this early period is 
Manuel Lisa, whose influence among the Missouri river tribes 
was utilized again and again by the United States government. 
Here, also, in a quiet backwater on the Missouri frontier lived 
that famous scout, hunter, and Indian fighter of Kentucky fame, 
Daniel Boone. 

The quiet of this northwestern frontier was rudely stirred 
when Napoleon projected his imperial dream of a French colo- 
nial empire, with the islands of the Carribean sea as its naval 
base and the western half of the Mississippi valley as its prin- 
cipal land mass. It will never be known how far Napoleon was 
committed to this scheme, for his instruments broke in his hands 
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and he was left powerless to execute his far-reaching designs. 
If Fulton's invention of steam navigation had come somewhat 
earlier and Napoleon had once seized upon it with that marvel- 
ous power he possessed of visualizing the possibilities inherent 
in new situations and unlooked-for conditions, he might have 
been able, by matching steam-driven ships against the out-of- 
date English navy, to do more with his colonial project than to 
toss it into the wastebasket. The potential menace of French 
control west of the Mississippi river still lends to this whole 
question the very considerable interest that always attaches to 
the unknown. 

John Ledyard, a native of Connecticut and a member of Cap- 
tain Cook's expedition in 1776-1779, seems to have been the first 
to propose a northwestern exploration through this region to 
the Pacific. After failing to secure aid in this country, he sought 
help in France and became a well-known character at the court 
of Louis XVI. In 1785, under the stimulus of a meeting with 
Jefferson at Paris, he procured passports from Catherine II 
of Russia and began his journey overland to the Pacific coast of 
North America. He had nearly reached Kamchatka when he 
was arrested as a spy and was forced to return. 

The purchase of Louisiana gave Jefferson an opportunity to 
utilize Ledyard 's old plan, and the Lewis and Clark expedition 
in 1804-1805 won in its race with a Northwest company expedi- 
tion for the Columbia river valley. The Hudson's Bay com- 
pany had been sending traders to the Indian villages on the Mis- 
souri river as far back as 1772, while its charter rights to the 
Red river valley gave it entrance to the upper Mississippi coun- 
try, an advantage of which it was not slow to make use. The 
Lewis and Clark expedition and the boundary treaty of 1818 
laid down the international line and severed the region at the 
south from its long and intimate commercial connections to the 
northward. After a brief experiment in government monopoly 
of fur trade, this plan was abandoned by the United States in 
1822 and the American Fur company took the place so long 
held by the English fur companies. The greater accessibility 
of the Mississippi valley, the rush of foreign immigration, and 
the constant pressure on the part of the southern slaveholding 
interest for territorial extension forced population considerably 
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faster into the southern portion of the region under considera- 
tion. The building of the great transcontinental railroad lines 
has completed the process of peopling the area and bringing 
it up to date. The old Northwest of the Great lakes long ago 
yielded up its leadership as a wheat-producing area and passed 
on to more advanced stages of industrial growth. The wheat- 
growers of Illinois and Wisconsin migrated to Minnesota and 
the Dakotas, and later their sons abandoned those fields for 
others in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta. The new 
Northwest has likewise open before it an industrial future far 
transcending anything it has yet experienced. The population 
is for the most part homogeneous, largely north European, and 
the predominant language is English. The land-seeker and the 
capitalist cross and recross the boundary line, looking for in- 
vestment, without noticing the change of flags — in fact, being 
quite indifferent to it. The accident of national allegiance seems 
so far not to have prevented all its people from making full use 
of the wealth they hold in common, nor will this be in the future 
anything more than an imaginary bar to cooperation in the at- 
tainment of mutual benefits and advantages. The resources of 
the region are varied as well as rich. First in rank stands the 
agricultural wealth of the land, just beginning to yield a fair 
return on investment. Next come the metals — silver, nickel, 
copper, and iron of the Laurentian belt of the Hudson bay drain- 
age basin ; the richness of these deposits may be gauged by their 
value in the Lake Superior range. The coal, natural gas, and 
oil areas of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta, North Dakota, 
Montana, and Wyoming have an extent considerably over 100,000 
square miles. In the state of North Dakota alone the amount 
of lignite has recently been estimated by the federal government 
experts at 987,000,000,000 tons, or enough to last the entire na- 
tion at present rates of consumption over one thousand years. 
The cement and clay beds are also of unusually fine quality in 
that state and are of an extent sufficient to make them important 
in the future. The flax straw produced on this soil yields a fiber 
equal to that used in the manufacture of Irish linen and it is 
therefore one of the industrial assets of the future. 

Four sources of manufacturing power exist in the new North- 
west. The first, natural gas, is so far a factor of uncertain value. 
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The water power is abundant and easy of utilization ; its value is 
extremely variable over the whole area. The third source, wind 
power, depends for its utilization upon the perfecting of Edi- 
son's new electric storage battery, but experiments indicate that 
this power will ultimately be added to the others already avail- 
able. Reference has already been made to the extensive de- 
posits of lignite. By a recently perfected briquetting process, 
fuel has been produced from this lignite practically equal to an- 
thracite, while in its manufacture a very valuable and abundant 
by-product is yielded in the form of gas, which can be further 
utilized for light, heat, and the production of electric power. 
With world markets this region is well supplied in the cities of 
Duluth, Winnipeg, Minneapolis, St. Paul, and St. Louis, num- 
bering a total population of over one and one-quarter millions. 
The recent completion of the Panama canal has given new value 
to these unworked resources. Deep waterway projects, once re- 
garded as visionary, are at last assuming reality. The Rocky 
mountain barrier, which has so effectually shut out from the Pa- 
cific trade the bulky products of the farm and the mine, will 
shortly lose its power to interrupt traffic in this direction. The 
Great lakes deep waterway project, as well as that proposed to 
connect the upper waters of the Mississippi and the Red river, 
will undoubtedly furnish in the future an outlet amply sufficient 
for all surplus of raw materials or manufactured articles. The 
economic dependence of the entire Caribbean region upon the 
exports of this region, as well as the growth of the trade in other 
parts of Central and South America on the Pacific, assures a 
practically unlimited market in the future. Thus the new North- 
west is destined to play an increasingly important role in the in- 
dustrial advance which lies before it in the not far distant fu- 
ture. 

But the mere recital of material transformations and growth 
in the wealth and population is far from revealing the full signifi- 
cance of this Northwest ; its full rounded history is yet unwrit- 
ten. There has been, indeed, too little attention paid by all his- 
torians to the continental aspects of American history. Parkman, 
among them all, sensed this phase of our history, but he has had 
no imitators. If the story of the great interior of North Amer- 
ica means anything, it points to a new conception of American 
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history and an interpretation of events from an altogether dif- 
ferent viewpoint. We have all had a surfeit of sectional his- 
tory, our students are trained, apparently, to do this kind of 
work and to create an appreciation for it, and the supply must 
of necessity keep pace with the demand. The southerners, very 
properly, refuse to accept the New England versions of their 
history, and insist upon being supplied by their own authors 
from Louisiana, South Carolina, or Texas. A history of Can- 
ada written in British Columbia would hardly correspond with 
one produced at Quebec. The Mexican version of that country's 
diplomatic and other differences with the United States will 
necessarily read differently from the account emanating from 
Washington, D. C. The great middle west holds a position of 
such advantage that it can receive and fuse all the divergent 
points of view that reach it from every quarter. Certain inter- 
national experiences through which this Northwest has passed 
have given the population of its wide plains a perspective and 
a community interest altogether unique. The problems of trans- 
continental transportation and of great European immigrations, 
the similarity on a huge scale of the soil and crops, the signifi- 
cance of the Panama canal and of the great tributary waterways 
— all these have helped this region to achieve a continental self- 
consciousness quite unlike anything observed elsewhere. 

In this respect the relations existing between the populations 
of these adjoining provinces and states differ from anything to 
be found across the water. In Europe a state of tension exists, 
resulting from centuries of conflict and rivalry, all of which has 
cost and still costs every civilized European state more than it 
can afford to pay. The people now living in this portion of 
America, by a most singular good fortune, have never shed each 
other's blood and, so far as the writer can now recall, have 
never desired to do so. Before the white man came, our common 
buffalo herds roved from the Great Slave lake to Texas, supply- 
ing the widely diverse tribes with abundant sustenance. Later 
the roving metis and trading population of the Bed river valley 
lived indifferently on the land of either nation, hunting buffalo 
and trapping beaver wherever they could be found. The com- 
mon Indian problem has been met and solved differently on op- 
posite sides of the line. In the United States there has been a 
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long series of outbreaks with all the sickening details of mas- 
sacre and devastation ; in Canada there has been, on the contrary, 
not a trace of this. Of the present Indian policy now in vogue 
in the United States it can only be said that it is probably the 
most unjustifiable and shameless graft. No excuses can be of- 
fered, especially in view of the most humane and statesmanly 
treatment accorded the Indians on the other side of the bound- 
ary. With this background of amity and good feeling on the 
part of those responsible for the future well-being of the popu- 
lation of the new Northwest, humanity and society at large have 
much to look forward to when its people set themselves the task 
of advancing the standards of national life in all the great de- 
partments of civic usefulness. Without the heavy burdens im- 
posed by mutual suspicion of each other, with few, if any, of the 
handicaps of vicious traditions or of past mistakes, they are 
the most favored children of fortune anywhere on the globe. 
Their contribution to the sum total of the well-being of the race 
must, therefore, be correspondingly large. 

Cambridge and Oxford for England, and Harvard, Yale, Co- 
lumbia, and Princeton for the United States have in the past 
put their stamps on the public men who were responsible for the 
smooth running of the governmental machine. The provincial 
and the state universities for the north and the south of this 
continental empire of which the new Northwest is a part will 
train the men who are in the future to administer its public 
service, giving them not merely knowledge of mining, agricul- 
ture, forestry, and industrial physics and chemistry, but instil- 
ling in their hearts that bigger and broader conception of hu- 
manity and seeking to cultivate and strengthen the intimate ties 
of community responsibility and service that link the population 
on both sides of the boundary into common brotherhood. Then 
and not till then may we look for those higher and finer products 
of the heart and the brain, the new literature of poetry, drama, 
and prose, the music and painting, the sculpture and architec- 
ture, altogether worthy of the magnificent land in which it is 
yet to be produced, and of the men and women whose sacrifices 
and aspirations it will seek to record. 
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